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THE SPY WUi 

Critics within the intelligence community are concerned that the C.I.A. has 
failed to spy effectively on its principal advers^the Soviet bloc, but h^ 
instead been penetrated — along with its NATO coimteiparts — by the 
K.G.B., with a resulting exposure of its spies and a growing ‘mtelligence gap. 



By Edward lay Epfln 

In July lf77. ProkkiU Cnrtnr** *•- 
cm Special Coordinating Committee — 
the White House unit that oversees the 
activities ot the C.I^ ~ 
received a piece of dismaying news: A 
Cantzml Intelligence Agency spy In the 
Kremlin. 'Trianon,** had been appre- 
hended by the K.G.B., the Soviet Intelli- 
fence service. In UTS, the Soviet press 
reported that this American spy bad 
been tried for treason and sentenced to 
death. 

‘Trlenon" was the code name for 
Anatoly N. Filatov, a 37.year^>ld aide 
in the Soviet Foreign Ministry. The 
CIJ^. had caught him In a lex trap In 
Algiers In 1976. when he was attached to 
the Sovlec Embassy in Algeria. After 
being confronted with compromising 
photographs, FUstov was persuaded — 
or blackmailed, as he is reported to 
have claimed at his trial— to work as a 
spy for the C.I~A. when he was reas- 
signed to the Foreign Ministry in Mos- 
cow. He was supplied with ail the neces- 
sary paraphanuilla for espionage: a 
miniature camera for photographing 
seem documents, a "burst** transmiu 
tar for signaling his contact In the 
American Embassy In Moscow, and a 
"dead drop" on a Moecow bridge, 
where be could inconspicuously leave 
his microfilm for American intelli- 
gence agents to pick up 

How he was so quickly caught by the 
ICa.B. has been a mystery of Immense 



Edward Jay Efntein ia currtraiy writ- 
ing a book on inumational dtcaptlan. 




bpote over whether the K.G.B had penetrsled the CI-A-. counterinteUi- 
chief James Angkton (left) was fired by Director Wailam Colby in 1974 , 



concern to American Intelligence. Was 
he detected through routine Soviet sur- 
veillance? Was he exposed by an acci- 
dental leak from American inteUI- 
gence? Or was he betrayed by a Soviet 
spy in the C.I.A.? To date, this question 
ramaini unanswered. Currently, m re- 
sponse to a request from Senator Dan- 
iel Patrick Moynihon. Democrat of 
New York, and Senator Malcolm Wal- 
lop. Republican of Wyoming, the Sen- 
ate Select Committee on Intelligence is 
conducting a preliminary investigation 
Into the circumstances that led to Fila- 
tov’s expoeure. Even after a three-year 
hiatus, this Senate investigation threat- 
ens to open up a Pandora's box of se- 
crets about the spy war — secrets that 
the C.I.A. has managed to preserve 
until now. 

In recent years, the C.I.A. has been 
hamstrung by restrlctlans on Its secret 
operationa. It must now report to a host 
of Congressional committees, answer 
Freedom of Information Act requests 
and contend with frequent leaks to the 
press. The exposure of C.I.A. sources 
and methods by Congressional investi- 
gations and the press has made other 
Western intelligence services reluctant 
to share their secrets with the C.I.A., 



and the ageoc3r*s "liaiaon relatlan- 
ships" with these services have deterio- 
rated. In addition, the C.l.A.’s inability 
to prevent leaks has made it far more 
difficult for the agency to recruit spies 
and defectors abroad. 

When the Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence was briefed on the Filatov 
case shortly after his arrest In 1977. ac- 
cording to one staff member of the com- 
mittee. It found that the case had 
thrown the American Intelligence ooro- 
m unity into confusion. Consternation 
arose because Fllsiov was apparently 
the only United Sutea agent In a posi- 
tion of access to secrets in the Soviet 
Union — be was. in the language of the 
intelligence world, a "mole.** More- 
over, Incredible as It may seem, he 
may have been the only mole that the 
C.I.A. had established Inside the Krem- 
lin In more than a decade. According to 
one high Government official, who was 
In s position to be familiar with all the 
major C.I.A. operations between 1909 
and 1977. the C1.A. failed to eaubliih a 
single productive mole In the Soviet 
Union between the arrest of Col. Oleg 
Penkovsky in Moscow in 1902 and the 
recruitment of Filatov in 1970. This In- 
telligence gap was also cited by former 



C.IJI. executives and a suff member 
of the Senate Select Cesnmittee on In- 
telligence. 

The only exceptions mentioned by 
these sources were two Soviet United 
Natkms diplomats — code-named **Top 
Hat" and "Fadora" — recruited by the 
F.B.l. in New York and a Soviet diplo- 
mat — code-named "Igor" — recruited 
by the C.IJL in Washington, during the 
1900'b. In all three cases, however. 
C.IJL counterlntelUgence determined 
that the "moles" were double agents, 
working for the K.G.B., and all three 
returned to Moscow. 

It Is. of course. Impossible to state 
with certainty that the C.I.A. had no 
productive spies in the Soviet Union 
during the period between 1902 and 
1970. Deception and lies are common 
and necessary tactics in the spy war. 
However, the consistent failure of the 
C.I.A. to resolve Its most vexing Intelli- 
gence problems since the early 190O’s 
supports the contention that the C.I.A. 
has not established a dependable 
source in the Soviet Union. 

The primary task of any clandestine 
Intelligence service — whether the 
C.I.A. or the K.G.B. — Is to establish 
moles within the enemy's inner sanc- 
tum who are in a position to warn of 
changes In Its plans and Intentions. "No 
Intelligence service can function unless 
it has secret sources.** Richard Heims, 
s fiwmer Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, pointed out to me. There are, to 
be sure, ocher profitable ways of gath- 
ering Intrtllgence. such as satellite sur- 
veiliance and the interception of com- 
munications by powerful antennae, but 
these do not require the operaUon of a 
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cUndesttoe service. The spotting, com- 
promising. recruiting and handling of 
moles on • regular basis requires a highly 
professional secret service. And. even In 
the age of satellites and electrohic wizar- 
dry. moles who can report on the strate- 
gic thinking of an adversary remain a 
crucially Important part of the continuing 
Intelligence war. 

While public debate over the C.I.A., 
fueled by Prealdcntlal inquirlce and Con- 
greeelonai investigations, has narrowly 
focused on the charge that the agency has 
abused its power by spying on domestic 
groups outside lu legal purview, the se- 
cret conoem In intelligence circles, which 
has not surfaced In any of the many pub- 
lic hearings. Is that the C.I.A. is not 
spying effectively on Its principal adver- 
sary: the Soviet bloc. As one counterintel- 
ligence expert from the RAND Corpora- 
tion put the question: "Why has the C.l.A. 
repeatedly failed to penetrate the Soviet 
system by recruiUng agenu?" 

Within the C.l^. Itself, this question 
has been the center of a bitter and de- 
structive debate that has persisted unre- 
solved for some 20 years. On ana side of 
the issue. It Is argued that the K.G.B. has 



succaasfully esubllshed lu own moles in 
American Inteillgenca. and that these 
agents report to Moaoow the secret plana 
and sources of the C.I.A., thereby making 
It Impoeslbta for the C.l.A. to recruit —or 
keep secret — lu own moles. Tennant 
Begley Jr., who was the deputy chief of 
the C.l.A. ‘s Soviet Bloc Dhriston in the 
mld-lMO’a and was responsible for coun- 
tering the activities of Soviet tmeiligence, 
explained in a series of interviews that "It 
takes a mole to catch a mole." According 
to his view, the two most successful motes 
that the C.I.A. ever recruited. Col. Peter 
Popov (19S»6) and Colonel Penkovsky 
(IM1-B2). were both caught by Soviet in- 
telligence because they had been be- 
iray^ by a K.G.B. mole, or moles, work- 
ing in American intellii^nce. Begley 
claimed, moreover, to have seen during 
his tenure in the C.I.A. direct evidence of 
a mole "feeding back," as ha put it, 
operational plans of the C.I.A. to the 
K.O.B. "In one ease. Soviet ImelUgwce 
ciearty knew ebout an elaborate C.I.A. 
plan to recruit a Soviet-bloc diploinat In 
SwitzerUnd." he pointed out. He knew of 
no productive mole that the C.I.A. had re- 
cruited in the (Continued on Page lOl) 




Cal and Mole: 
A Dangerous ? 
Game 

A crucial role in the 
intelligence war is 
played by moles, but 
their longevity is 
limited. The men shown 
here all were caught, 
were killed, or fled. 










BcnMw F. MRehcO, ■ Sovtot spy la dM 
NatkMuJ Security Aftmej tridi access to 
secret codes, defected to Moscow ia I960. 



NetloBaJ Security Ageacy lechaical dau 
to tke K.G Jl. sad fled to Moscow ia 1960. 
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SPY WAR 

Continutdfrom Page 36 



Soviet Unhn since the capture 
of Penkovsky in 1962. (BagJey 
retired from the C.I.A. In 
1972.) He eccounted for this 
failure in blunt urms: "It is 
impossible for the C.I.A. to 
maintain any secret sources if 
it is penetrated." And clearly, 
as far as he was concerned, the 
C.I.A. was "penetrated" by 
Soviet molea. 

This argument was carried 
much farther by Jemes Jesus 
Angleton, who served as the 
C.lJk.*s countertnteliigence 
chief until 1979. Angleton. 
theorizing on the besls of Inf tn'- 
matlon supplied by Soviet de- 
fectors. believed that he had 
pinpointed the K.O.B. "pene- 
trations." as he called them, in 
the Soviet Bloc Dlvtskn of the 
C.lJk. In 1963, he began purg- 
ing or transferring four possi- 
ble suspects. When these ed- 
ministrative measures did not 
result in ferreting out the mole 
or plugging the apperenl leak, 
Angletaa took more drastic ac- 
tion. In 1968, he ezpialned to 
me, he complecely “cut off” 
the entire Soviet Bloc Diviskn 
from Information about highly 
sensitive cases. This step ted, 
according to Angleton’s crit* 
ics. to the near paralysis of the 
Soviet Bloc Dtvtslon. which 
was than responsible for all 
C.l.A. intelligence activities in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe. 

On the other side of the de- 
bate. a large number of C.I.A. 
offleers, such at WiUiaro 
Colby, who became Director of 
Central Intelligence in 1973, 
believed that the mole Issue 
was divisive, demoralizing 
and ultimately a dangerous 
distraction. They argued that 
Popov, Penkovsky and other 
C.I.A. roolee were caught by 
the K.G.B. either through rou- 
tine surveillance procedures 
or because of a blunder or mis- 
hap in American intelligence 
— and not through any infor- 
maboo supplied by a mole. 
These intelUgence officers 
viewed the deductive search 
for moles as "sick think," as 
Jack Maury, a former bead of 
the C.l.A.*s Soviet Bloc Divi- 
sion. des crib ed It to me. In- 
deed. William Colby blamed 
the failure of the CI.A. to re- 
cruit agents in the Soviet 
Union on the mistaken fear 
that there was a mole In the 
C.l.A. who would quickly be- 
tray them. When be became 
Director, be flrad Angleton 
and tranaferrad other oounter- 
Intelllgence officers who had 
worked under him. He also did 
■way with the tight campert- 
mentalization of information 



that Angleton had insisted on. 
Colby explains in his autobiog- 
raphy that he took these ac- 
tions because he believed that 
Angleton's "ultraconspirm- 
torial nun of mind had. at 
least In recent years, become 
more of a UabiUty than an 
asset to the agency." 

The dismissal of Angleton 
did not end the debate. When 
the K.G.B. unc o ve r ed Filatov, 
the C.l JL again bad to come to 
grips with the possibility that 
Soviet intelligence had a 
sodree in the agency. Even 
though C.1 JL officials told the 
Senate Select Committee on 
Intelligence that Filatov's de- 
tection had come about be- 
cause of an inadvertent state- 
ment to the press by one of na- 
tional security adviser Zbig- 
niew Brzezinski's deputies on 
the National Security Council, 
a number of countertntclli- 
gence offlcert believed that 
Filatov had been betrayed by 
a tnoie in the C.I.A. 

In fact, the C.l.A. had cogent 
evidence in Its files testifying 
In no uncertain terms to the 
capacity of Soviet Inteliigence 
to recruit and suauin moles in 
highly sensitive positions in 
American and oiber Western 
intelligence sarvloas. In the 
early 1960’s, the CI.A. uncov- 
ered, through the services of 
Its own anonymous spy, a well- 
organized complex of Soviet 
moles that Included not only 
American but also French. 
German. Israeli, British, 
Swedish and NATO officers. 

Most of these agents, ac- 
cording to their public admis- 
sions, were induced to work 
for the K.G.B. by financial re- 
wards or sexual Nackmatl 
rmthor than an ideological 
sympathy with Communism. 
Some were enlisted under 
"false flag" airangementi In 
which, for example, former 
Nazis were recruited by a 
K.G.B. front that pretended to 
be a secret Nazi conspiracy. 
They all continued spying for 
long penods of time, and, in 
some Instances, such as in 
West Germany, provided the 
K.G.B. not only with secrets 
but also with control of the lo- 
telUgence apparatus itself. In 
Che West German case, ac- 
cording to Tennant Baglay’s 
analysis for the C.I.A., the 
moles were able to manipulate 
the careers of their fellow offi- 
cers so as to promote and 
■crategtcaily place other 
K.G.B. moles. In this sense, 
the mole complex was self- 
perpetuating; and between 
I960 and 1978 more than two 
dozen K.G.B. agents would be 
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Mverml ymn later, Blake es- 
caped fnxn prison snd also 
srcnt to Moscxtw.) 

“Ueckenschtltze" next 
turned Ms ettentian to the 
West German Intelllcence 
Service (B.N.D.). Headed by 
Gen. Reinhard Gehlen, Hit- 
ler’s former intelligence chief 
Bgainst the Russiens, this or- 
ganization worked closely with 
the C.LA. “HeckenschUtze" 
reported In I960 that he had 
been told by a high-ranking 
K.G.B. officer that the B.N.D. 
had been thoroughly Infil- 
trated by Soviet intelligence, 
and that many of its top offi- 
cers had been btackroailed by 
the K.G.B. Into coope r ating 
with it. Spedflcaily. he stated 
that of the six B.N.D. officer! 
who had visited C.l.A. head- 
querters in Washington in 
19S6, end met personally with 
Allen Dulles, two were K.G.B. 
moles. 

This lead was specific 
enough to identify immedl- 
ateiy one member of the 
group, Heinz Felfe. Felfe, a 
former Nazi officer, was then 
the deputy chief of West Ger- 
man counterlntelligenoe. Like 
Blake, Felfe had risen to his 
high poaltlon thnxigh a series 
ol •• s uccess e s. •• West German 
security police Immediately 
pieced Felfe under close sur- 
veillence. and eventually 
caught him transmitting se- 
crets. The surveillance led to 
the arrest of e number of other 
moles in West German intelli- 
gence, including Hens Clem- 
ens — the nuui In charge, 
ironically enough, of the but- 
veillanoe team in Bonn. 
(Felfe. after being convicted 
^ espionage, was eventually 
traded to East Germany for a 
group of alleged West German 
spies.) A classified 1973 review 
of the memoirs of General 
Gehlen (which 1 received 
through a Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act request) termed 
the Felfe case e “crushing de- 
feat** for Che B.N.D., and con- 
cluded that “the West German 
Government has been end 
doubtless still is thoroughly 
penetrated." 

“Heckenschlitza’' finally de- 
cided to defect to the United 
States in I960, after more than 
30 months' service as an anon- 
ymous mole. The K.G.B. had 
found out about certain docu- 
ments that be bed sent to the 
C.l.A. and asked his help in 
tracking down the leek. 
“HeckenaebUtze" now knew 
that there was a leak in Ameri- 
can Intelligence. On (3u1stmas 
Day. he arrived arith his wife 
at the American mliitary mis- 
sion In Berlin, end was met by 
* contingnnt of C.l JL. orffloar*. 
He Identified himself as Mi- 
chael Goleniewakl. the vice 
chairmen of Polish military 
intelligence. He further In- 



formed the Americans that be 
had hidden away a cache of 
documents In a tree trunk In 
Warsaw for the C.I.A. to re- 
trieve after he had escaped. 

When the C.I.A. recovered 
these documents, it found 
thousands of pages of Polish 
and Soviet military bulletins 
containing United States mili- 
tary secrets that could only 
have come from high-level 
sources in NATO snd the 
United Sutes Defense Depart- 
ment. GoleniewsU was ^ven 
an office in Washington, where 
he srorked with his debriefing 
officers attempting to “elabo- 
rate," as be put it. the various 
clues. He believed, for exam- 
ple, that he could pinpoint the 
leak in the C.I.A. that had be- 
trayed him. He revealed that 
Polish Intelligence had known 
about a 1999 C.l.A. plan to re- 
cruit a PoUab diplomat in 
Switzerland. The C.l.A. did not 
pursue the lead, according to 
Golenlewski. He later said to 
me that the debriefing officers 
bad spent “only a few hours" 
on this subject, and never 
brought it up again. 

Before the debriefing could 
be completed, Goieniewskl 
presented the <il.A. with still 
another surprise. He informed 
his case officers that “Gole- 
nlewski" had merely been a 
cover name he had used in Pol- 
ish intelligence. His real 
name, be explained, was 
Grand Duke Aleksei Nlcholee- 
vtch Romanoff. He further ex- 
plained to the bewildered men 
from the C.l.A. that fits father. 
Czar Nicholaa, had secretly es- 
caped from Russia to Polaixl 
after the Bolsheviks had 
seized power. Goleniewski told 
his astonished audience that 
he was now heir to the czar’s 
fortune. 

When news of these disclo- 
sures reached Richard Helms, 
then Deputy Director for 
Plans, be realized that the 
C.I.A. had s pocentielly em- 
barrassing problem on Its 
bends. Golenlewski bed been 
the most productive s^ant by 
far in the entire history of the 
CJJ^., revealing more than a 
dozen Soviet moles; the C.I.A., 
however, could not be put in 
the poslUon of support!^ his 
claim to the czar's fortune. In 
1964, the C.I.A. severed la 
relations with la former spy. 

□ 

Almost exactly one year 
after Goleniewski had de- 
fected In Berlin, a K.G.B. se- 
curity officer named Anatoli 
GoUain defected frotn toe 
Miviet Embassy in Helsinki, 
Finland, and was taken by the 
C.I.A. to WaalUngtan. wImiv 
be was turned over to Angleton 
for questioning. 

Even though he held a rela- 
tively low rank In the K.G.B. 




at the time of ids defection, 
Golitsin claimed to have at- 
tended Moscow staff meetings 
in which the infiltration of 
Wesum intelligence services 
was openly discussed. Like 
Goleniewski. he suggsted 
that the K.G.B. had la moles 
In Che C.I.A., the British Secret 
Service, NATO, and French in- 
teillgence. Indeed, much of the 
dau that he furnished on this 
mole complex seemed to par- 
allel that provided eertler by 
Goleniewski. Goiioln asserted 
additionally, h o w e ve r , that the 
K.G.B. had managed to piece 
ia egena in France in cablnet- 
ievei positions "close, very 
dose, to de Gaulle." Accord- 
ing to one member of Angle- 
ten's counierlncelligence staff, 
the Golitsin leads focused sus- 
picion on the French Deputy 
Prime Minater, but they uvere 
Insufficient for French intelU- 
genoe to take any action. Golit- 
sin demanded an immediate 
payment of $1 million for his 
information, and received a 
substantial portion of it from 
theCLA. 

According to Philippe de 
VosJoU, who had been the liai- 
son between the C.l.A. and 
French Intelligence in Wash- 
ington. end was gradually 
brought in on the case. Golitsin 
insisted that at least six 
French intelligence officers 
were Soviet moles. After Golit- 
sin provided dues that could 
posaibly fit two colonels in 
French intelligence, both were 
allowed to resign from the 
service. 

Golitsin further described a 
plan that French tnalllgence 
had devised to spy on Ameri- 
can tmcIeer-missUe sites. The 
InformsUon that French spies 
collected in the United Sates 
in this operation would, ac- 
cording to Goiltsln, be chan- 
neled to the K.G.B. through la 
moles In French Intelligence. 
De VosjoU had never been in- 
formed of such a plan. Then, in 
1963. he received orders from 
his superiors in Parts to organ- 
ize the spy networks In the 
United Sutes that Golitsin had 
outlined. As far as de Vosjoli 
was conc er ned, this or^ 
demonstrated that French In- 
telligence was being con- 
trolled by K.G.B. moles and 
used to collect information for 
the Soviet Union, not PrmtKe. 
He protested the scheme, 
pointing out that France had 
no conceivable Interest in 
spying on American missile 
sites. When his (xxiers were 
not changed, ha resigned from 
French Imelllgence, and. after 
being informed that he would 
be a ss a ts ineted if he returned 
to Franc*, he went into hiding 
in the United Sutes. 

□ 

A large number of docu- 



J' 




unoovcrad In the NATO «!• 
Uenoe. 

□ 

The unraveling of this com* 
plex did not occur through any 
ordinary security procedure 
but through an accidem of hia- 
lory that could not reasonably 
be expected to reoccur In the 
Intelligence war. This Incred* 
Ible story began erith a teeter 
sent on April 1. 1988, to the 
American Ambassador In 
Sarltxerland, Henry J. Taylor. 
Taylor promptly turned the 
letter over to the Cl station 

chief in his embassy. 

_ Tennant Begley, one of the 
d.i-A. omcers wno took con- 
trol of the case, recalled In a 
series of interviews with me 
that the letter eras anrltten tn 
fluent German, and that the 
author, who daimed to be a 
high-ranking officer of a Com- 
munist intelligence service, 
refused to divulge his name or 
even nationality. The mystert- 
OUB author suggeated. accord- 
ing to Bagley’s recollection of 
the case, that there w ere 
moles tn Western Intelligence 
who would betray him If he 
identified hlmaelf. He there- 
fore proposed helping Western 
intelligence put *‘lts own house 
tn order.** presumably by far- 
recing out the moles, before he 
would consider defecting to 
the West. He signed the letter 
* * HeckenschUtxe.** 

In his Initial reports, sent to 
mailing addresses supplied by 
the C.I.A.. **Heckenschtitxe** 
rapidly Identified seven Soviet 
spies. These Included a British 
admiralty aide at the Portland 
Naval Base, named Harry 
Houghton, who had been sup- 
plying the K.O.B. with secret 
Inharraatian about United 
Sutes nuclear submarines; 
Col. Israel Beer, an Israeli 
military historian who. In fact, 
was an Austrian who had emi- 
grated to Israel 20 years earli- 
er, pretended to be an Ortho- 
dox Jew and gradually won the 
confidence of Prime Minister 
David Ben-Ourlon and other 
Israeli leaders; and Col. Stlg 
Wennetatrom. the Swedish air 
attach* In Washington, who 
was actually a general In the 
K.G.B. 

**HeckenschUtze*' also pro- 
vided a document that caused 
serious embarrassment at the 
British Secret Service — a pur- 
ported list of 26 Poll^ officials 
compiled by British agents In 
Warsaw as potential targett 
for recruitment. This Hat, 
**Heckenschutze** explained, 
had come from the K.G.B. 
When Bagiey and other C.I.A. 
officers evaluated the list, the 
question arose; How could the 
K.G.B. have obtained such a 
smisitlve document unless It 
had a mole Inside the British 
Secret Service”* 



When the C.I.A. queried the 
British about the they re- 
torted that it was a clumsy 
fabrication. **Heckenschil- 
t»*s'* C.I.A. case officer. 
Howard Roman, recalls that 
British intelUgence asserted 
that the name* could have 
been taken out of the Warsaw 
telephone directory. The deni- 
als were so heated that even 
James Angleton was prepared 
to believe that tha anonymous 
mole was a disinformation 
agent who was attnnpilng to 
sow discord bet w e eu the 
American and British serv- 
ices. 

Then, to everyone** aston- 
ishment. a rseearcber tn the 
C.1.A/S Eastern European 
Divlslan dlsoovmed that Brit- 
ish intelligence had sent essen- 
tially the same list to the 
C.I.A. a year or so earlier. It 
now became clear to the C.I.A. 
officers handling the case that 
the list had not been lifted 
from the Warsaw phone book. 
bo( from the secret files of 
British intelligence. 

Alien Dulles, then the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, 
presented this evidence to his 
British coumerpert, end. after 
several months of Investigat- 
ing those who had access to the 
list, British intelligence traced 
the probable leak to the safe of 
Geosge Blake. Blake, a Dutch- 
born career intelllgenre offi- 
cer. had rapidly risen In the 
ranks of the British Secret 
Service throui^ a remarkable 
string of successful recruit- 
ments of CommtmlBt officers 
In Germany. Could such suc- 
cesses have been purposely 
provided by the K.G.B. to en- 
hance Blake*s standing? 

During his Interrogation. 
Blake admitted that ha had 
spied for the Soviet Union 
since 19S2 and that he had 
passed virtually every Impor- 
tant document the British Se- 
cret Service had tn Its files to 
theK.G.B. 

The depth of this K.G.B. 
peoetrauon Into British Intelll- 
gcoce stunned the C.I.A. When 
the British diplomats Guy Bur- 
gess and Donald Maclean had 
defected to the Soviet Union in 
1961. Harold (Kim) PhUby. an 
officer In the British Secret 
Servtoe, also had come under 
suspickm and. In the early 
1950’s. he had been effectively 
retired. The Phltby case was 
now reop m ad. Then, after 
Blake*s confcMlon, Anthony 
Blunt, a former officer In the 
British security service (MI- 
S), who had retired at the end 
of the war. was confronted 
British Interrogators and, tn 
return for a grant of immuni- 
ty. admitted that he had 
served as a Soviet mole. (In 
1963. PhUby defected to Mos- 
cow, therel^ clearing up any 
doubu about his loyaltiea. and. 
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menta that Golenlewskl had 
t«rt fbr Che C.IJL in the tree 
trunk in Warsaw contained in- 
formation ftoien from the 
NATO command. There wai. 
for example, a top-secret June 
1960. report on “intelligence 
objectlvea elaborated by the 
commanding suff of NATO." 
Gofeniewski claimed that 
some of these documents had 
come from a French source, 
married to a Communist, who 
had once been associated with 
the French war college. 

in August 1963. French intel- 
ligence photographed a NATO 
official passing an attachO 
case full of NATO documents 
to a Soviet Embassy official. 
He was Georges Paquea, • Im- 
mer director of studies at the 
war college who had been an 
aide to nine French mlnlstera. 
During his interrogation, he 
confessed that bs had been 
spying for the Soviet Union for 
some 30 years. 

Then, in 1988. Hermann 
I iwtir* • rear admiral In Che 
West German Navy and the 
deputy chief of logistics for the 
NATO command, was identi- 
fied by West German security 
police as a K.G.B. spy. Two 
weeks after his interrogation 
began. Admiral Lildke was 
found dead; he had been shot 
with a rifle. German officials 
declared his death an appar- 
ent suicide. The seme dey Chet 
LUdka was killed. Gen. Horst 
Wcndland. the deputy director 
of West German Intelligence, 
was found shot to death in his 
heaulquaiters. another alleged 
suicide. Ooienlcwakl claimed 
that he had pointed to W end- 
land as a key Soviet mole in 
West German IntsUtgence 
under the code name "Organl- 
xator" as early as 1961. Gen- 
eral Wendland had been the 
prime urget of a West Ger- 
man security InvasUgation, 
and had undergone Interroga- 
tion prior to his death. He now 
was preaumed to have been a 
Soviet noole for some 22 years, 
according to a C.I.A. officer 
who had been privy to the In- 
vestigation. Within two weeks, 
four other German officials, 
who were reported to be sus- 
pects In the LUdke- Wendland 
caaas, dlad vtolantly. all al- 
leged suicides. 

□ 

Behind a ring of threa 
barbed- wire electrified fences 
at Fort Meade. Md.. 1s the 
headquarters of America’s 
most searettve intelligence 
service ~ the National Se- 
curity Agency (N.S.A.). Even 
though It has more employees 
and a largsr budget than any 
ocher American intelligence 
agency. Including the CI.A., 
its existence «ras classified a 
saerm through most of the 
I980's. This extraordinary 



secrecivencss fai ooctsidered 
necessary because the N.S.A. 
is r e s pon s ible tor protecting 
Che security of the channels 
through which the leaders of 
the United Sutes Govem- 
meot. military forces and In- 
teUlgence services communi- 
cate arith one another. In most 
eases, the N.S.A. designs the 
ciphers, encoding machines 
and protected lines through 
which the nation’s most 
ckndy guarded secrets are 
transmitted. Any breach of 
this system can have disas- 
trous consequences. Aside 
from protecting the nation’s 
secret communications . the 
N.S.A. intercepts and deci- 
phers the secrets of foreign 
governments. Such "signal to- 
teUigence" Includes intercepu 
of teiephooe and radio slgn^. 
telemetry from missiles and 
elactricaJ impulses from radar 
and sonar. Vast quantities of 
information about the testing, 
capabilities and deployment of 
Soviet weaponry are derived 
from the N.S.A.'s sustained 
“electrical intelligence.’* In- 
formation about Soviet Intm- 
tions comes from Its code- 
breaking opera tlons or “com- 
munications intslilgance." 

On July 22. 190. Victor Nor- 
ris Hamilton, a Syrlan-bom re- 
search analyst at N.S.A. head- 
quarters. turned up In Moscow 
and announoad that ba waa da- 
fsccuig. Presumably, he was 
an agent of the K.G.B. In Mos- 
cow. be Joined two other for- 
mer N.S.A. employees. Ber- 
non F. MitcheU and William H. 
Martin, who had defected to 
the Soviet Union three years 
earlier. While working as 
K.G.B. moles at NJS.A. head- 
quarters. they had provided 
the Soviet Union with informa- 
tion about the technical capa- 
bilities and kicatlons of the su- 
persecret sensors that the 
N.S.A. bad employed against 
It, and also with dau about the 
N.S.A.’s codes and code- 
breaking tschnlquaa. 

One day after Hamilton de- 
fected from the N.SJV.. Jack 
E. Dunlap, an employee of the 
N.S.A. since 1956. was found 
dead of carbon monoxide poi- 
soning — an apparent suicide. 
One month later, when Dun- 
lap’s wife found seeled pack- 
su of Government documents 
in the attic of thalr houso, it 
was repmted that he was a 
Soviet agent. 

Col. Thomas Fox. the chief 
of counterintelligence of the 
Defense Intelligence Agency 
at the time of the Investiga- 
tion. expialned to roe that Dun- 
lap. a native of Bogaluaa. Ls.. 
had been recruited by the 
K.G.B. white employed at the 
N.SA. oommunlcatlans-lnter- 
oepdon base at Sinop. Turkey. 
Ha met MaJ. Gen. Garrison B. 
Coverdale. the chl^ of staff of 
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the N.S.A.. who selected him 
to be hie personal driver at 
N.S.A. headqueners et Fort 
Meade. General Coverdale 
further arranged for Dunlap to 
receive top-secret clearance 
and a poeiUon in the N.S.A.’s 
trafflc-analyeis dlvlaion. Since 
the generera car had “no In- 
spection*’ sutus. Dunlap could 
drive off the base with docu- 
ments hidden in the car and 
than return without anyone 
knowing that the material had 
been removed from the base. 

Moreover, Dunlap appears 
to have had high-level connec- 
Uons In the N.S.A. The CarroU 
Report, a secret Defense De- 
partment document (pert of 
which I received through a 
Freedom of Information Act 
Voquest) named after Gen. Jo- 
seph F. Carroll, who was 
asked to Investigate the case, 
noted that Dunlap had helped 
a colonel at the N.S JL base pH- 
fer some ’’expendable Items of 
Govemmem property*’ from 
his olTlce. From this Incident, 
the report deduced, “Dunlap 
had already had experleiKe in 
circumventlnf N.S.A. proce- 
dures under relatively high- 
level tute lag e .” The Implica- 
tion was that he had expanded 
his access to secret files by of- 
fering to help officers appro- 
priate furniture and other artl- 
des from their offlcee. 

When General Coxrerdale left 
Fort Meede In August 1998, 
Dunlap was reassigned as a 
driver to the new N.SJi. chief 
of staff. General Watllngton. 
The meana by which be re- 
ceived this reassignment is not 
clarifled in the CarroU Report, 
but, by continuing his chauf- 
feuring. Dunlap retained ac- 
cesa U) the “i» inspection” 
vehicle oecassary for smug- 
gling docunnents on and off the 
base. 

The Carroll Report makes It 
deer that Dunlap was iniaro- 
gated by N.S.A. im^estigators 
Just before he died. According 
to Colonel Fox, the Defense 
Department investigating 
team did not establish any con- 
nection between Dunlap end 
the three N.S-A. employees 
who Oed to Moscow. Since four 
K.O.B. moles had bem uncov- 
ered In the N.S.A., the agency 
found It necessary to change 
Its secret codes, encoding ma- 
chinery. security procedures 
and entire modus opcrondi. 

While Ouolep was chauf- 
feuring around the N.SJi. 
chief of staff at Fort Meade, 
the K.G.B. developed another 
mole at the plnnade of Ameri- 
can miliury Intelligence — 
UeuL Col. William Henry 
Whalen. Colonel Whalen, who 
had also served In the National 
Security Agency at Fort 
Meade, was recruited by the 
K.G.B. In 19S9 when be worked 
In the office of the Joint Chiefs 
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of Suff NO Intelligence advlter 
to the Army Chief of Suff. 
Since Coloael Whalen, u lnul> 
llgence adviser, could demon- 
strau a "need to Icnow.'* he 
had access to virtually all mili- 
tary planning and national In- 
telligence estimates. In return 
for money, he regularly sup- 
plied secreu to his Soviet case 
officer over a three-year 
period — even after he had re- 
tired from the Army because 
of a physical disability. Ac- 
cording to his indictment, the 
highly classified dau sold to 
the ICG.B- Included "Informa- 
tion pertaining to atomic 
weaponry, missiles, military 
plans for the defense of Eu- 
rope. estimates of compara- 
tive miUury capabtllcles. 
miliury Intelligence reports 
and analyses, information con- 
cerning the retaliation plans 
by the United SUtea Strategic 
Air Command and Information 
pertaining to troop move- 
ments.** He gave away, la 
short, a wide range of national 
secrets available to the Joint 
Chiefs of Suff. (Pleading 
guilty in 1966 to charges of con- 
spiring with a Soviet agent to 
divulge national defense docu- 
roems. Coknel Whalen was 
sentenced to 15 years in 
prison, and paroied after six 
years.) 

Through the services of Dun- 
lap and Whalen, the K.G.B. 
succeeded, as one oounterln- 
telllgeace officer puts It. in 
"opening the window" on vir- 
tually all American intelli- 
gence-gathering activities In 
the Soviet bloc. Just as the 
C.LA. was able m ferret out 
K.G.B. moles by tracing the 
documenu that Golenlewski 
provided from Moscow to their 
source, the K.G.B, could 
presumably trace the mlllury 
Intelligence reports and analy- 
ses that Whalen provided to 
whatever traitors existed In 
the Soviet inuiiigence appara- 
tus. During this period. 1966 to 
1963. the K.G.B. did in fact 
succeed in catching the 
C.I.A.*s two prtxe moles in 
Moscow, Peter Popov and 
Oleg Penkovsky. Both were 
executed. 

□ 

Even in the light of these 
past Soviet siuxesies in pene- 
trating the N.8.A. and Defense 
Department, there is consider- 
able resistance in iha inUlIi- 
genoe community to confront- 
ing the poasibiUty that the 
K.G.B. has used the same 
techniques and resources to 
esUblish new and undetected 
moles In American Intelll- 
gance. bi the past year. I at- 
tended a series of conferences 
on "Intelligence Require- 
menu for the 1960’s." spon- 
sored by a group of Harvard. 



Berkeley and Georgetown aca- 
demics called the Consortium 
for the fUudy of inuiiigence. 
The partietpanu included, 
among others, current and for- 
mer officers of the C.I.A-, 
F.B.I.. Defense Inuiiigence 
Agency. British Secret Serv- 
lea, French intelligence and 
israall Miliury ImeiUgence, 
as well as a defector from the 
Czech Intelligence Service. 

During one of these sessions. 
Dr. William Harris, a consult- 
ant to the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence with ac- 
cess to top-secret documents, 
said that the C.(.A. had to op- 
erau on the assumption that it 
was a "partially penetrated" 
Intelligence service. He added, 
"I assume we will never be rid 
of penetrations.** Dr. Harris’s 
matter-of-fact sutament 
caused considerable unease 
among some of the Inuiii- 
gence officers present. Was 
Dr. Harris actually sugipstlng 
that there were currently 
moles high up In American in- 
telligence. asked one former 
C.I.A. executive. Dr. Harris 
tactfully responded that the 
"penetrations" he had re- 
farred to could include nonhu- 
man sources such as micro- 
phones. 

Later, in prWau. Dr. Harris 
explained to me that be had no 
doubt that the K.G.B. had suc- 
ceeded in placing moles inside 
the C.I.A. He said that even If 
the C.LA. had the best con- 
ceivable "quality control" 
procedures to screen Its offi- 
cers — which might be "99.S" 
percent successful In detecting 
poumiaily disloyal Individu- 
als » there would still be a 
small number » " J percent" 
— that would slip through. 
Since the C.LA. has processed 
tens of thnttsands of officen in 
the past 10 years, there might 
be several hundred potential 
racruiu. Dr. Harris then sug- 
gested that the C.I.A. did not 
in (act have a good re co rd at 
quality control. In 1978, for ex- 
ample, a 23-year-old watch 
officer in the CI.A- named 
William KampUes sold to the 
K.G.B. a top-secret txumual 
explaining the technical 
operadons of the KH-11 saul- 
llu sysum that is used over 
the Soviet Union. When the 
C.IJL investigated, it discov- 
ered that there were at least 13 
other missing KH-11 manuals. 
The fact that Kampiles passed 
through all the security proce- 
dures and could steal a 
manual — which was never 
missed — indicated faulty 
"quality control." 

Moreover. It Is clear from 
the cases of moles In the 
N.S.A. and the Defanae De- 
partment that the administra- 
tion of polygraph (lie-detec- 
tor) examinations, which is 
called "fluttering" in the 




C.I.A.. Is not an effective 
means of detecting disloyalty. 
In all the N.S.A. cases, for ex- 
ample. the Soviet moles had 
undergone periodic lie-detec- 
tor tests without their clandes- 
tine activities for Soviet intel- 
ligence being discovered. 

Finally, Just as the British 
Secret Service resisted the 
idea that it had been InfU- 
trated by K.G.B. moles even 
after It had received the in- 
criminating documents from 
Goieniewskl. American tntalll- 
gence services are under- 
standably reluctant to pursue 
evidence of a mole. For exam- 
ple. WllUaro C. Sullivan. 
Assistant Director of the 
F.B.L for Domestic Intelli- 
gence until 1971. claims that J. 
Edgar Hoover, the F.B.I. Di- 
rector, refused to allow him to 
move against what he was con- 
vlncad was a Soviet mede in the 
F.B.I.*s New York office. In 
his autobiography. Sullivan 
describes bow be discovered 
the leak and, unable to Identify 
the mole, proposed transfer- 
ring. one by one. all personnel 
out of the suspected section. 
Hoover replied. "Some smart 
newspaperman is bound to 
find out that we are transfer- 
ring people out of the New 
York office," and flatly re- 
jected the request. The source 
of (ha leak had not been re- 
moved from the office, or fur- 
ther idantifiod, when SulUvmn 
retired. There is little bureau- 
cratic incentive for searching 
for moles: If the search is a 
(allure. It will be viewed as a 
demoralizing witch hunt; if it 
is successful. It will com- 
pletely undercut trust in the 
past work of the intelligence 
service. 

The C.I.A. must eventually 
come to terms with the poasi- 
biUty that it has a mole prob- 
lem. If it la to regain confl- 
deoce in Its effectiveness as a 
clandestine intelligence serv- 
ice. As long as its officers re- 
main vulneraMa to being se- 
duced, bribed or compromised 
— which is, after aU, part of 
the human condition — the 
K.G.B. can recruit them either 
directly or under some "false 
flag." The C.IJL must assume 
that the K.G.B.. which has 
provad itself a flnt-class Intal- 
ligenca servics. wlU develop 
moles with access to secrets. 
Ones such an assumption Is 
made, an active counterespi- 
onage strategy, involving 
compartmentalization of se- 
crets and "markad-card" 
testa for locating leaks, can be 
evolved. If. however, the 
agency continues to evade the 
Issue, as its critics claim it 
does, there Is little likelihood 
that American Intelligence 
wlU be able to do what it is 
paid to do. ■ 





